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HOUSING 
AS  A  SOGAl 
SERVICE. 

Tory  Housing  Policy  exposed. 


THE  Government  has  announced  that 
as  part  of  its  economy  measures  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  cut  the  housing  subsidies. 

At  the  same  time  all  over  the  country 
local  authorities  (Tory  and  Labour  alike) 
are  pursuing  a  policy  with  the  impudently 


inaccurate  name  of  rent  rebates.  This 
policy  in  fact  means  that  most  tenants 
receive  no  rebate  but  in  fact  are  forced  to 
pay  an  increase  in  rent.  Only  a  tiny 
minority  have  any  rebate. 


is  it  true  that  the  Post-War  Buiiding  has  largely  satisfied 
Housing  needs  ? 


IT  all  depends  what  is  meant  by 
housing  needs.  There  is  (1)  the  need 
for  every  family  to  have  a  separate  house 
of  its  own  and  (2)  the  need  for  every 
family  to  have  a  house  with  a  bathroom 
and  other  modern  amenities — a  house 
reasonably  modern  and  in  good  repair. 

Those  who  say  that  the  demand  for 
houses  will  soon  fall  are  arguing  on  the 
assumption  that  there  will  soon  be  enough 
houses  built  to  provide  every  family  with 
a  house. 

In  fact  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  At 
least  one  million  further  houses  are 
needed  for  this  purpose  alone. 

There  are  in  addition  around  four 
million  houses  which  are  slums  and  need 

Why  is  a  Housing 

STATE  support  of  house  building 
became  necessary  after  world  war  one, 
when  it  became  evident  that  private 
enterprise  could  see  no  profit  in  building 
houses  for  the  working  class  (with 
reasonable  amenities)  at  rents  that  the 
majority  of  workers  were  in  a  position 
to  pay. 

The  Tories  always  distrusted  the 
Housing  subsidies  and  by  1938  had  largely 
confined  subsidised  housing  to  slum 
clearance.  The  1938  Housing  Act  car¬ 
ried  a  subsidy  of  £5  10s.  Od.  a  year  by  the 
Government  and  £ 2  15s.  Od.  a  year  by  the 


replacement  and  another  million  which 
are  structurally  sound  but  lack  modem 
amenities. 

Now  when  the  working  class  move¬ 
ment  before  the  1914- war  pressed  for  a 
State  housing  policy  it  was  concerned  not 
only  with  the  people  who  had  no  homes 
of  their  own  but  also  people  who  were 
living  in  bad  houses  without  modern 
amenities. 

This  latter  side  of  housing  policy  has 
virtually  not  been  touched  since  before 
the  war.  The  slums  which  were  due  for 
clearance  before  the  war  have  remained 
virtually  untouched. 

In  round  figures  therefore,  six  million 
houses  are  still  required. 

subsidy  necessary  ? 

local  authorities. 

A  bad  feature  of  the  pre-war  housing 
policy  was  that  some  estates  were  at  first 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  people  rem¬ 
oved  from  the  slums.  It  was  felt  that  such 
“  slum  clearance  ”  estates  were  a  form  of 
segregation  which  was  undesirable. 

The  pre-war  housing  Acts  specified 
that  subsidised  housing  was  for  “  the 
working  class.”  This  was  omitted  from 
post-war  Acts  and  it  was  assumed  that 
anyone  could  take  their  place  in  the  queues 
for  Council  houses  and  would  have  a  house 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  “  a  points 


system  ”  or  some  other  method  of  allo¬ 
cating  according  to  needs. 

In  1946  the  Housing  subsidy  was  fixed 
at  £16  10s.  Od.  per  annum  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  and  £5  10s.  Od.  per 
annum  from  the  local  authorities. 

It  was  assumed  by  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1946  that  rents  should  be  fixed  at 
one-tenth  of  the  average  working  class 
wages. 

Interest  charges  are  most  important 
part  of  housing  costs. 

In  1951  under  the  Labour  Government 
when  the  Housing  loans  were  at  3  per 
cent,  the  annual  loan  charges  for  60  years 
on  a  house  costing  £1,600  to  construct 
were  £57  13s.  2d. 

When  the  Conservative  Government 
took  office  they  raised  the  Bank  rate  and 
later  the  interest  on  Housing  loans  to  \\ 
per  cent.  This  raised  the  annual  loan 
charges  to  £73  18s.  7d. 

In  other  words,£16  per  annum  more 
was  being  put  on  the  annual  cost  of  new 
houses  because  the  Tory  Government 
chose  to  adopt  the  method  of  raising 
interest  rates  in  an  endeavour  to  regulate 
the  capitalist  economy. 

As  there  was  a  large  amount  of  public 
hostility  to  the  Government  it  made  it 
clear  that  it  did  not  expect  the  Council 
tenants  to  bear  this  bye-product  of  its 
general  financial  policy  and  that  it  there¬ 
fore  proposed  to  increase  the  subsidy. 

In  1952  it  therefore  increased  the 
subsidy  from  the  central  government  from 
£16  10s.  Od.  to  £26  14s.  Od.  and  the  local 
subsidy  from  £5  10s.  Od.  to  £8  18s.  Od. 
Many  local  authorities  protested  against 
this  allocation  of  the  cost  of  the  higher 
interest  charges.  They  contended  that 
as  the  Government  had  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  in  pursuit  of  its  general  economic 
policy,  the  Government  should  have 
borne  the  entire  cost  of  the  increased 
subsidy  that  was  necessary  to  offset  the 


increased  interest  charges. 

When  interest  charges  fell  again,  the 
Government  in  July  1954  reduced  the 
Central  Government’s  subsidy  to  £22 
Is.  lOd.  and  the  local  government  subsidy 
to  £7  7s.  Od. — a  total  of  £29  8s.  Od. 

When  later  interest  rents  again  increased 
the  Government  refused  to  increase  the 
subsidy.  This  was  the  first  indication 
that  it  was  contemplating  attacking  the 
whole  principle  of  the  subsidies. 

On  August  13  last,  following  a  previous 
increase  in  the  Bank  rate,  it  increased  the 
housing  loans  to  4£  per  cent,  the  highest 
they  have  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  worth  noting  the  extra  cost  of 
building  a  house  arising  from  Tory  policy. 

With  interest  at  3  per  cent  as  it  was 
when  the  Tories  took  office,  the  total 
cost  of  a  house  which  costs  £1,600  to 
construct  is  £3,459.  At  4£  per  cent  it  is 
£4,652.  At  5  per  cent  it  would  be  £5,072. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  Tory  financial  policy 
on  the  cost  of  housing. 

Yet  instead  of  mitigating  these  results 
(as  it  did  for  a  time  in  1952)  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  subsidy  it  is  now  actually 
proposing  to  reduce  the  subsidy. 

There  was  some  talk  in  1946,  when  the 
Labour  Government  introduced  the  post¬ 
war  subsidy,  that  it  might  be  possible  if 
building  construction  costs  fell  to  reduce 
the  subsidy. 

Here,  however,  the  Tories  are  delib¬ 
erately  increasing  the  cost  of  houses 
(built  on  borrowed  money)  and  are  pro¬ 
posing  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the 
subsidy. 

In  other  words  they  are  insisting  that 
the  rents  of  all  council  tenants  must  go  up. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  insisting  that 
the  workers  must  not  attempt  to  push  up 
wages. 

In  short,  they  are  deliberately  im¬ 
poverishing  the  workers  in  the  interests 
of  the  money  lenders. 


But  surely  Housing  Subsidies  are  paid  for  by  increased 
Taxes  and  increased  Rates.  Why  shouSd  people  pay 
Taxes  to  subsidise  other  people’s  Rents  ? 


ONE  might  as  well  ask  why  should 
childless  couples  pay  for  educating  other 
people’s  children.  Or  why  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  a  public  library  or  a  public  park 
that  one  never  enters.  The  answer  is  that 
these  are  social  services  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  easiest  way  to  get  them  is  to 
finance  them  from  the  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average 
amount  spent  in  English  county  boroughs 
per  head  of  the  population  on  libraries 
is  6s.  5d.  per  annum,  on  parks  9s.  2d.  per 
annum,  and  on  housing  8s.7d.per  am 


The  aim  of  housing  legislation  is  to 
make  housing  a  social  service,  to  expand 
the  supply  of  good  council  owned  houses 
until  everyone  who  wants  one  can  have 
them.  This  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  not  yet  in  a  council  house 
as  those  in  them.  Re-housing  should  go 
on  until  every  citizen  who  wants  a  council 
house  has  one. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Council 
house  tenants  are  themselves  ratepayers 
and  taxpayers.  The  charge  that  they  are 
ng  subsidised  at  the  expense  of  the 
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ratepayer  and  the  taxpayer  is  decidedly 
misleading. 

Tenants  in  new  council  houses  are 
living  in  houses  whose  rateable  value  is 
much  greater  than  (1)  for  pre-war  council 
houses  or  (2)  houses  under  rent  control. 
In  the  higher  rates  which  they  pay  as 
compared  with  other  citizens,  they  them¬ 
selves  are  in  many  cases  meeting  all  the 
costs  of  the  subsidy  from  rates  that  they 
receive. 

The  argument  that  the  Housing  sub¬ 
sidies  are  imposing  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the  national  exchequer  will  not  bear 
scrutiny. 

The  Blue  Book  on  National  Income 
and  Expenditure,  1955  puts  the  total 
housing  subsidies  for  1954  at  £84  million 
from  the  Central  Government  and  £23 
million  from  the  local  authorities — a  total 
of  £107  million. 

The  Central  Government  subsidies 
increased  by  £6  million  between  1951 
and  1952,  bv  £7  millon  between  1952 
and  1953,  and  by  £8  million  between 
1953  and  1954. 

The  local  government  subsidies  in¬ 
creased  by  £4  million  between  1951  and 
1952,  by  £3  million  between  1952  and 


1953,  and  by  £1  million  between  1953 
and  1954. 

The  Housing  subsidies  of  £84  million 
per  year  amount  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  taxation  revenue  of  the  Central 
Government. 

Despite  some  reductions  in  taxation 
the  revenue  of  the  Central  Government 
increased  by  £127  million  between  1953 
and  1954.  In  the  same  period  the  housing 
subsidies  increased  by  £8  million. 

Between  1953  and  1954  the  income 
from  rates  of  the  local  authorities  increased 
by  £25  million.  The  cost  of  the  housing 
subsidies  to  the  rates  increased  by  £1 
million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  sums 
represent  all  housing  subsidies  and  not 
merely  post-war  ones. 

The  £84  million  housing  subsidy  of  the 
Central  Government  in  1954  compares 
with  £1,520  million  spent  on  the  armed 
forces  and  £623  million  on  the  service  of 
the  National  Debt  (built  up  mainly  by 
past  wars).  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  the  Government  stopped  the  hous¬ 
ing  subsidy  the  sum  saved  would  not  go 
to  relieving  the  workers  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  taxation.  Most  of  it  would 
go  in  tax  reliefs  to  the  rich. 


What  wifi  be  the  increase  in  rent  if  the  subsidies  are 

reduced  ? 


WE  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  cuts 
in  the  subsidy  which  are  proposed. 

We  do  know  that  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases  the  Government  expects  the  Councils 
to  force  the  tenants  to  pay  a  full  economic 
rent.  The  subsidy  at  present  is  £29  8s.  Od. 
per  annum  and  economic  rents  could 
mean  that  amount  being  added  to  the 
total  amount  paid  by  the  tenant.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  drastic 
wage  cut. 

In  a  number  of  cases  where  differential 
rent  schemes  are  being  operated,  it  would 
of  course  lead  to  a  reduction  of  any  rebates 
that  are  now  being  paid. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  reduce  the  demand  for  new 
housing  by  ensuring  that  the  rents  are 
pushed  up  to  such  a  level  that  many 
working  people  will  not  be  able  to  take  a 
new  house  if  it  is  offered  to  them. 

It  could  also  result  in  people  who  have 
lived  for  many  years  in  poor  housing 


conditions  and  who  have  at  last  got  a 
council  house  and  are  proceeding  to  create 
a  worthwhile  home,  abandoning  the 
attempt  in  despair  and  going  back  to  an 
old,  cheap  and  bad  house.  This  was  a 
common  regrettable  phenomenon  be¬ 
tween  the  wars. 

Or  they  might  hang  on  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  by  sacrificing  other 
essentials  of  a  decent  life. 

On  Tees-Side  Messrs.  McGonigle  and 
Kirby  drew  attention  in  1936  to  the 
greater  incidence  of  malnutrition,  disease 
and  the  higher  deathrate  of  families  who 
had  moved  from  old,  bad  houses  to  a  new 
estate  and  who  were  paying  higher  rents 
in  consequence. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  spite 
of  alleged  higher  wages  there  are  8,850,000 
people  with  incomes  which  do  not  exceed 
£5  per  week  and  a  further  9,420,000 
people  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  £10 
per  week. 


Does  not  a  policy  of  differentai  rents  help  to  distribute 
the  subsidy  more  equally  ? 


IN  the  actual  situation  this  policy  has 
helped  the  plans  of  the  Tory  Government. 
Under  it  full  economic  rents  have  been 


imposed  on  workers  in  a  number  of 
housing  estates,  controlled  by  both  Labour 
and  Tory  authorities. 


This  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Tories  seeking  to  generalise  this  policy 
throughout  all  housing  estates. 

The  Tories  intend  now  to  proceed  to 
cut  the  subsidy  as  a  whole. 

They  will  then  ask  the  local  authorities 
to  redistribute  the  vastly  diminished 
subsidy  by  means  of  a  policy  of  differen¬ 
tial  rents. 

If  this  were  to  succeed  the  majority  of 
tenants  would  be  forced  to  pay  full  eco¬ 
nomic  rents. 

Those  sharing  in  the  diminished  sub¬ 
sidy  would  be  reduced  to  an  isolated 


handful  of  tenants.  There  would  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  any  mass  force  defending  housing 
subsidies  and  the  Tories  would  be  able 
in  a  short  time  to  end  the  subsidies 
altogether. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  tenants  are 
already  on  differential  rents. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  Socialist  society 
rents  might  be  based  on  the  income  of  the 
head  of  the  family  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  Socialist  rent  schemes  do  not  carry 
an  interest  burden  and  there  is  no  hostile 
class  attacking  the  principle  of  housing  as 
a  social  service. 


What  do  you  propose  as  an  alternative  to  the  Tory  Policy  T 


WE  have  already  shown  that  ample 
finance  is  available  on  the  basis  of  existing 
taxation  to  increase  the  financial  assistance 
to  housing  as  a  social  service. 

There  should  be  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  housing  subsidy  to  offset 
the  increased  interest  charges  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  2  per  cent 
on  housing  loans. 

The  de-rating  act,  which  relieves  big 
industrial  undertakings  from  paying 
their  fair  share  of  rates,  should  be  repealed, 
thus  helping  to  reduce  the  rates  on  all 
houses. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government 
must  take  steps  to  insure  that  it  is  getting 
value  for  its  money. 

The  building  materials  industry  is 
riddled  with  price  fixing  arrangements. 

The  Monopolies  Commission  in  1951 
denounced  the  agreements  for  fixing 
prices  of  cast-iron  rainwater  goods  on  the 
ground  (1)  that  the  minimum  price  agree¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  these  and  similar 
goods  prevent  the  development  of  efficient 
production  and  lower  prices,  and  (2) 

‘  ‘  no  adequate  incentive  is  given  to  buyers 
so  to  bulk  and  standardise  their  demands 
as  to  encourage  foundries  to  specialise 
their  production  nor  is  there  any  means, 
by  which  any  consequential  saving,  either 
in  production  or  distribution  costs  can  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.” 

So  the  building  workers  unions  are 
demanding  the  public  ownership  of  the 
building  material  trades,  and  of  the 
building  industry  itself. 

In  the  building  industry  there  are  firms 
of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  efficiency. 
Compared  with  other  industries  the 
development  of  new  methods  is  inefficient 
and  patchy.  Only  the  public  ownership 
of  the  industry  will  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
methods  in  the  industry,  so  that  a  real 


reduction  in  the  cost  of  building  houses 
can  be  made. 

The  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Operatives  in  1950  put  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  public  ownership  of  this 
industry  as  follows  : 

“  It  certainly  does  not  say  much  for  the 
efficiency  of  an  industry  that  it  should 
have  963,000  operatives  and  123,000 
employers — a  disproportionate  and  waste¬ 
ful  allocation  of  man-power.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  such  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  personnel  if  it  ensured  effic¬ 
iency.  But  we  know  well  enough,  as  do 
all  others  with  the  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  that  progress  in  building  tech¬ 
nique  and  in  scientific  management  is 
impossible  or  at  least  very  difficult  amid 
the  profusion  of  small,  dispersed,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  competing  units.” 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
amongst  building  workers  as  to  the  exact 
form  which  the  organisation  of  the  indus¬ 
try  should  take. 

The  1955  Conference  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Union  of  Building  Trade  Workers 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Building  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  insisted  that  this  body 
should  not  be  saddled  with  a  high  interest 
burden  as  was  the  case  with  the  gas, 
electricity  supply  and  coal  industries. 

The  conference  suggested  that  the 
Corporation  should  not  only  manage  the 
building  industry,  as  such,  but  should 
take  over  all  manufacture  (of  materials), 
distribution  and  imports  required  for 
running  the  building  industry.  Building 
workers,  they  said,  should  be  on  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  area  boards  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  obviously  that  not  only  the  high 
interest  charges  on  housing  loans  but  the 
profiteering  and  inefficiency  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  high 
rents,  and  this  must  be  tackled  on  the 
lines  suggested  above. 
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